JOHN  BROWN, 

OR  THE 

True  &  the  False  Philanthropist 


These  are  times  of  great  excitement,  when  the  most  sober 
are  in  danger  of  saying  things  which,  in  their  cooler  mo¬ 
ments,  their  judgments  are  unable  to  approve.  I  feel  bound, 
therefore,  to  utter  no  word  before'a  public  audience,  under  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances,  the  import  of  which  I  have  not  weighed  in 
my  retirement.  I  may  speak  erroneously,  but  I  will  not  speak 
rashly.  I  may  have  hereafter  to  change  my  opinions,  but  I 
will  not,  through  carelessness,  lay  up  occasions  for  repentance. 

Let  me  then,  before  I  come  to  the  principal  subject  of  my 
Lecture,  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  other  matters  of  import¬ 
ance. 

1.  And  first,  I  disclaim  all  connexion  and  all  sympathy 
with  any  who  would  attempt,  either  by  violence  or  by  clamor, 
to  prevent  the  free  expression  of  opinion  on  any  subject.  If 
men .  utter  sedition  or  treason,  indict  them,  punish  them,  if 
you  think  it  your  duty ;  but  let  them  speak  it  first.  Do  not 
punish  offences  before  they  are  committed.  It  is  enough  if  you 
punish  them  after.  Freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the 
Press,  are  essential  to  human  progress,  and  the  man  who  would 
suppress  them  can  have  no  countenance  from  me. 

2.  Again ;  I  do  not  appear  here  as  the  Advocate  or  Apologist 
of  slavery.  If  any  one  thinks  slavery  good  for  the  slave,  and 
good  for  the  country,  he  has  a  right  to  say  so;  but,  in  the 
present  state  of  this  country,  I  do  not  think  it  either.  Whatever 
it  may  have  been  in  former  times  and  under  other  circumstances ; 
in  these  times,  and  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  an  element 
of  discord,  a  source  of  danger,  and  may,  if  some  suitable  mode 
of  disposing  of  it  be  not  devised,  entail  on  us  the  most  serious 
calamities.  All  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  at  present  is, 
Let  it  be  calmly  and  seriously  discussed  by  the  nation  ; — let  each 
one  approach  it  with  a  desire  to  promote  a  peaceful  and  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  of  the  vexed  question,  and  let  no  one 
prefer  his  own  interests,  or  the  interests  of  his  party,  to  his 
country’s  safety.  More  than  this  is  not  necessary,  and  less 
may  prove  disastrous. 
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3.  Again ;  I  am  not  here  either  to  justify  or  to  condemn 
the  execution  of  John  Brown ;  nor  am  I  here  either  to  applaud 
or  to  censure  his  executioners.  My  own  idea  is,  that  he  was 
neither  sane  enough  to  be  left  at  large,  nor  bad  enough  to  be 
hung.  But  the  people  of  Yirginia  alone  had  the  right  to  dispose 
of  him,  and  they  disposed  of  him  no  doubt  in  the  way  that  to 
them  seemed  best.  If  they  could  have  believed  it  best  to  have 
spared  the  old  man’s  life,  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
to  me ;  but  I  have  no  right  to  denounce  them  as  the  worst  of 
criminals,  for  taking  it  away. 

And  now  to  the  subject  of  our  Lecture,  John  Brown,  or  the 
True  and  the  False  Philanthropist ;  with  remarks  on  Addresses 
by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  others. 

The  inquirer  after  truth,  wherever  he  may  search  for  her, 
whether  in  the  realms  of  nature,  or  amid  the  affairs  of  human 
life,  has  need,  if  he  would  not  be  imposed  upon  by  false  appear¬ 
ances,  to  be  continually  on  his  guard.  .  There  is  not  a  substance 
but  what  may  be  attended  by  its  illusive  shadow,  not  a  reality 
which  may  not  be  mimicked  by  some  sham,  not  a  virtue  or  an 
excellency  in  human  nature  which  may  not  be  aped  by  some 
worthless  counterfeit.  Fictions  will  pass  themselves  off  as  facts ; 
and  devils  represent  themselves  as  angels  of  light.  Prodigality 
will  pretend  to  be  generosity,  and  parsimony  economy.  An 
unnatural  asceticism  will  call  itself  temperance,  and  ruinos  ex¬ 
travagance  will  call  itself  good  living.  W e  have  mocksuns, 
which  are  no  suns  at  all ;  and  falling  stars  which  are  not  stars. 
The  swamps  and  fens  have  their  false  fires,  which  lead  the  un¬ 
wary  traveller  to  ruin.  You  speak  among  the  mountains,  and  are 
answered  by  a  thousand  false  voices ;  you  sleep,  and  you  are 
surrounded  with  a  world  of  deceitful  forms ;  or  you  are  unusually 
excited  by  some  national  comedy  or  tragedy,  and  the  real  world 
itself,  and  all  the  affairs  of  life,  appear  to  you  in  new  colors,  as 
if  everything  had  been  suddenly  transformed. 

W e  have  had  both  comedy  and  tragedy  of  late,  though  most  of 
tragedy,  and  the  minds  of  many  appear  to  have  been  excited 
almost  to  madness.  A  strange  and  startling  attempt  has  been 
made  to  kindle  in  the  Southern  States,  the  flames  of  civil  and 
servile  war,  with  a  view  to  the  emancipation  of  the  southern 
slaves.  The  attempt  was  frustrated,  the  leader  has  been  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  opposite  parties  contend  with  all  imaginable  earnest¬ 
ness  about  the  character  of  that  leader,  and  the  merits  of  his 
enterprise.  With  some  John  Brown  is  the  noblest  man,  the 
rarest  hero,  the  divinest  example  of  philanthropy,  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  his  unsuccessful  undertaking  the  great,  the 
glorious  event  of  the  ages.  With  others  John  Brown  is  a  rebel,  a 


traitor  and  a  murderer ;  and  his  enterprise  an  unaccountable 
mixture  of  folly  and  criminality. 

During  the  progress  of  this  exciting  national  discussion  a 
number  of  important  principles  have  been  announced,  bearing 
directly  on  the  great  interests  of  our  country  and  of  humanity. 
We  propose  to  examine  those  principles,  and  the  leading  re¬ 
marks  of  the  principal  disputants  with  regard  to  them,  with  a 
view  to  assist  the  friend  of  truth  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions, 
and  to  act  in  the  present  crisis  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  best 
for  his  country  and  his  kind. 

John  Brown  has  been  held  forth  as  a  great  philanthropist, 
and  as  entitled,  on  account  of  his  philanthropy,  to  the  highest 
honors.  Let  us  see  how  far  these  representations  are  warranted. 

A  philanthropist  is  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men,  and  who 
endeavors  to  promote  their  welfare.  The  true  philanthropist, 
that  type  of  philanthropist  which  merits  the  gratitude  and  reve¬ 
rence  of  mankind,  is  in  sympathy  with  universal  man.  As 
Cicero,  the  great  philosopher  and  orator  of  ancient  Rome,  says 
of  his  just  man,  He  first  shows  his  love  for  his  parents,  his  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters,  then  for  his  wife,  his  children  and  friends ; 
then  for  his  country,  and  lastly  for  his  kind.  His  first  care  is 
to  secure  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  those  who  are  nearest  and 
who  ought  in  reason  to  be  dearest,  to  him.  When  he  has  met 
the  wants,  and  secured  the  happiness  of  his  family,  he  devotes 
his  surplus  leisure  and  resources  to  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
If  his  country  require  his  aid,  he  devotes  himself  without  re¬ 
serve  to  its  interests ;  and  if,  at  last,  he  has  any  remaining 
strength,  or  time,  or  resources,  he  offers  them  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  our  common  humanity. 

That  he  may  carry  into  effect  his  benevolent  wishes,  he  studies 
the  interests  of  his  family,  his  friends,  his  country,  and  his  kind. 
He  seeks  to  know  their  wants,  that  he  may. supply  them;  their 
sorrows,  that  he  may  alleviate  them;  their  errors,  that  he  may 
correct  them ;  their  vices,  that  he  may  reform  them.  He  en¬ 
deavors  to  find  out  the  causes  of  suffering  and  crime,  that  he 
may  remove  them,  and  so  dry  up  the  floods  of  human  wretched¬ 
ness  at  their  source.  He  never  acts  at  random;  he  makes  no 
rash  experiments ;  lest  he  should  aggravate  the  evil  he  desires 
to  cure,  or  ruin  the  parties  whom  he  seeks  to  save.  He  will 
rather  do  too  little  than  too  much,  and  prefer  rather  to  labor  for 
a  smaller  good  which  he  is  sure  he  can  accomplish,  than  for  a 
greater,  with  the  risk  of  a  disastrous  failure.  « 

This  kind  of  philanthropist  is  man  in  his  most  beautiful  and 
perfect  form,  and  happy  would  it  be  for  the  world  if  every  family 
could  boast  a  specimen. 
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But  there  arc  false  as  well  as  true  philanthropists,  or  philan¬ 
thropists  who  are  so  defective  in  character,  so  lacking  in  judg¬ 
ment,  so  ill-informed  or  misinformed  on  matters  of  great  mo¬ 
ment,  so  rash  in  their  experiments,  and  so  unfortunate  in 
their  undertakings,  as  to  deserve  the  pity  or  the  censure  of 
mankind,  rather  than  their  admiration  and  gratitude.  A  man 
•  may  have  wealth,  and  a  disposition  to  make  it  a  blessing  to  his 
fellow  men,  but  through  his  ignorance  of  human  nature,  may 
make  his  wealth  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  A  man  may 
have  talents ;  he  may  be  an  eloquent  orator  or  an  able  writer ; 
and  he  may  wish  to  make  his  talents  serviceable  to  his  country 
and  the  world ;  yet  in  consequence  of  some  false  notion  in  re¬ 
ligion,  politics  or  morals,  he  may  aid,  the  cause  of  vice  and  crime 
instead  of  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  increase,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  miseries  of  his  fellows.  To  these  he  may  add  other  defects. 
He  may  love  mankind  in  general,  but  no  one  in  particular.  He 
may  love  people  far  away,  and  neglect  his  wife  and  children. 
He  may  mistake  the  nature  of  man,  and  waste  his  strength  in 
efforts  to  confer  on  him  some  good  he  is  incapable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  ;  while  he  neglects  to  confer  the  good  that  is  really  adapted 
to  his  nature.  Thus  some  have  spent  their  lives  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  make  man  immortal  here  on  earth,  and  neglected  to 
confer  those  possible  enjoyments  which  might  have  rendered 
our  brief  existence  useful  and  happy.  Others  may  think 
that  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  wholly  in  the  future,  and  that 
to  make  men  happy  on  earth  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible. 
Others  may  fancy  that  the  more  comfortless  and  cheerless  men 
are  on  earth,  the  surer  will  they  be  of  boundless  happiness  in 
the  eternal  future.  Some  may  imagine, — may  feel  assured, — 
that  a  belief  in  some  particular  doctrine  is  essential  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  man  both  here  and  hereafter,  and  may  employ  all  their 
energies  to  bring  the  world  to  believe  this  doctrine,  while  in 
truth  the  happiness  £>f  men  may  depend  on  something  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  One  may  fancy  that  there  is  no  security  for  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  mankind  but  under  a  theocratic,  autocratic, 
or  monarchical  government,  and  may  employ  vast  armies  to  bring 
the  nations  under  the  influence  of  such  governments.  Thus  the 
catholic  may  seek  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  Pope ;  the  puri¬ 
tan  fathers  establish  a  theocracy,  and  denounce  democracy  as  the 
child  of  hell,  and  the  Russian  patriot  seek  to  extend  the  empire  of 
the  Czar.  Others  may  think  some  form  of  socialism,  involving 
a  pure  and  universal  equality,  and  a  community  of  families  and  o  f 
property,  essential  to  human  happiness,  and  may  give  their  all  in 
hopes  of  securing  its  establishment.  All  these,  and  a  thousand 
other  kinds  of  philanthropists,  we  call  False,  Spurious,  or,  if  you 
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like  it  better,  mistaken,  blind  philanthropists.  The  first,  the 
true,  the  enlightened  philanthropist,  is  a  blessing;  the  second, 
the  false,  the  blind  philanthropist,  is  a  curse. 

There  are,  of  course,  between  the  best  and  the  worst  kinds  a 
multitude  of  others,  better  or  worse,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  some 
really  respectable,  others  only  pitiable.  Where,  among  this 
mixed  multitude,  do  we  find  John  Brown?  It  may  be  asked, 
by  what  standard  shall  we  judge  "the  philanthropist?  We 
answer,  we  know  of  no  sure  test  but  two.  The  first  is  success. 
We  must  judge  him,  first,  according  to  the  real,  actual  benefits 
he  confers  upon  men  in  this  present  visible  world.  Or  we  may, 
from  observation,  experience,  and  history  be  able  to  ascertain  in 
some  cases,  that  a  certain  kind  of  effort  has  always  been  followed 
with  good  results ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  when  we  see  a  man 
employed  in  such  efforts,  conclude  him  to  be  a  true  philanthropist, 
and  honor  him  accordingly,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  see 
any  immediate,  happy  effects  on  his  fellow  men.  Suppose  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  science  uniformly  improves  society.  W e 
see  a  man  employed  in  the  advancement  of  science,  or  in  its  diffu¬ 
sion  among  mankind.  We  do  not  see  men  instantaneously 
relieved,  perhaps,  by  his  labors,  either  from  poverty,  disease  or 
oppression.  But  if  we  know  that  pauperism,  disease  and  oppres¬ 
sion  have  been  uniformly  abated  by  the  advancement  and  cliffu- 
usion  of  science,  it  is  enough.  W e  rank  him  among  the  true 
philanthropists  without  hesitation.  We  may  know  that  other 
courses  have  uniformly  caused  vice  and  misery.  We  see  a 
man  pursuing  those  courses.  W e  may  not  see  vice  and  misery 
springing  up  instantly  under  his  hands  ;  but  we  place  him  at 
once  among  the  misanthropists,  or  among  the  false  and  mistaken 
philanthropists.  These,  then,  are  our  tests.  Good  actually 
done ;  or  labors  which  are  known,  in  their  uniform  operation,  to 
be  productive  of  good.  Where  evil  is  actually  done,  and  not 
good ;  and  where  the  reason  why  infinitely  greater  evil  is  not 
done  is,  that  the  man  has  been  cut  short  in  his  efforts,  the  proof 
is  as  strong  on  the  other  side. 

You  know  the  history  of  John  Brown.  You  can  judge  for 
yourselves  what  good  he  did.  W e  say  nothing  about  what  he 
meant  to  do,  but  what  he  did.  You  know  something  of  the  evil 
he  did, — of  the  fives  he  sacrificed, — of  the  nature  and  results  of 
the  excitement  he  caused.  You  can  therefore  find  him  his 
place  in  the  temple  of  fame  as  easily  as  we  can,  and  we  leave 
you  to  the  task. 

But  let  us  examine  the  remarks  of  some  of  his  eulogists. 
In  times  of  excitement  like  these,  no  public  man  ought  to 
speak  without  the  greatest  care,  lest  his  words  should  be 
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misunderstood,  and  made  the  instrument  of  mischief  at  which 
he  would  shudder,  or  used  Tor  the  justification  of  deeds  from 
which  he  would  shrink  with  horror.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
many  men  of  note  and  influence  have  spoken  of  late  with  less 
of  caution,  with  more  of  haste  and  rashness,  than  usual. 
They  seem  to  have  been  carried  away  with  the  prevailing 
excitement.  Instead  of  seeking  to  control  it,  they  appear 
to  have  allowed  it  to  control  them.  Hence  speeches  are 
reported  as  delivered  by  men  of  thought  and  talent,  which 
one  in  his  sober  senses  can  attribute  only  to  the  inspiration 
of  madness.  Assertions  are  made  which  we  should  have 
thought  it  impossible  for  men  of  reputation  for  intelligence 
and  sincerity  to  make,  if  we  had  not  heard  and  read  them 
ourselves.  Words  more  false,  or  more  mischievous  in  their 
tendency,  were  never  perhaps  uttered,  than  some  of  the  words 
uttered  of  late  by  men  reputed  wise,  and  believed  to  be  honest 
and  good.  s 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Boston  some  few  days  ago,  to  express 
sympathy  with  the  family  of  John  Brown,  Mr.  Emerson  is 
reported  by  his  friends  and  admirers  to  have  spoken  as  follows : 
“  Captain  Brown  is  the  rarest  of  heroes,  yet  a  pure  idealist. 
What  a  favourite  will  he  be  in  history,  which  plays  such 
pranks  with  mere  temporary  reputations.  No  man  dare 
believe  that  there  exists  in  Virginia  another  man  as  worthy  to 
live,  as  deserving  of  public  and  private  honors,  as  this  poor 
prisoner.  All  elevated  minds,  and  through  them  the  whole 
civilized  world,  must  sympathize  with  him.7’  Wendell  Phillips 
makes  Brown  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  specimen  of  the 
highest  race  of  men.  He  places  him  far  above  Cromwell, 
Napoleon,  and  Washington;  calls  him  the  divinest  gift  God 
has  lent  the  world  in  these  later  times,  and  says  his  attempt  at 
insurrection  is  the  great  event  of  the  century ;  the  one  glorious 
and  most  magnificent  deed  that  redeems  the  age  from  barren¬ 
ness.  Others  speak  of  him  as  the  noblest  citizen  the  nation 
can  boast ;  as  the  model  man  and  the  model  hero ;  and  speak 
of  his  execution  as  the  most  atrocious  deed  of  guilty  massacre 
the  country  was  ever  guilty  of.  Reverend  gentlemen  speak 
of  him  as  the  finger  of  God,  represent  him  as  specially  com¬ 
missioned  and  inspired  by  God. 

These  are  a  sample  of  the  expressions  uttered  by  men  of  repu¬ 
tation  and  talent  with  regard  to  John  Brown.  Of  course  in 
saying  these  things,  they  encourage  others  to  act  like  Brown ; 
and  if  those  who  listen  to  such  expressions  believe  them,  they 
must  feel  themselves  inwardly  called,  while  they  think  of 
Brown’s  enterprise,  to  go  and  do  likewise.  But  in  their  sober 
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moments  those  public  speakers  cannot  believe  those  things; 
nor  can  any  one  else  believe  them,  that  submits  them  to  the 
analysis  of  sober  criticism.  Viewed  by  men  of  candor,  in  their 
cooler  moments,  they  can  appear  only  as  the  grossest  false¬ 
hoods,  and  the  wildest  extravagances.  Let  us  briefly  examine 
them. 

Emerson  says  Brown  was  a  pure  idealist !  An  idealist  is  one 
that  holds  the  doctrine  of  idealism :  and  a  pure  idealist  is  one 
who  holds  no  other  doctrine,  and  who  acts  on  no  other.  W ell, 
what  is  the  doctrine  of  idealism  ?  It  is  the  doctrine  or  theory 
which  makes  everything  to  consist  of  ideas,  and  denies  the 
existence  of  material  bodies.  The  persons  who  hold  this  doc¬ 
trine  contend,  that  men  and  mountains,  houses  and  prisons, 
fetters  and  chains,  are  not  material  bodies,  but  mere  ideas, — that 
they  have  no  existence  but  in  the  mind ;  that  our  wives  and 
children,  our  friends  and  foes,  are  not  anything  outside  us,  but 
merely  ideas  inside  us  ; — that  we  ourselves  are  but  ideas,  and 
that  all  things  else  are  but  ideas  of  an  idea.  This  was  the 
theory  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Bishop  Berkeley ;  but 
does  any  one  believe  that  John  Brown  held  any  such  theory  ? 
Does  Emerson  himself  believe  he  did  ?  Hot  he.  Then  why 
does  he  say  it  ?  We  cannot  explain  the  matter,  except  on  the 
supposition,  that  there  is  a  mental  epidemic  abroad,  and  that 
Emerson  has  caught  it.  But  suppose  Brown  was  a  pure  ideal¬ 
ist,  was  it  something  very  good, —or  anything  very  praise¬ 
worthy,  to  be  one  ?  Just  the  contrary.  A  pure  idealist,  in  a 
world  that  is  real,  would  be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  and 
mischievous  of  beings.  A  pure  idealist  is  fit  only  for  a  purely 
ideal  world,  and  for  purely  ideal  associates ;  in  a  world  of 
realities  like  ours,  and  among  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  he 
would  be  entirely  out  of  place.  Hone  but  realists  are  fit  to 
move  among  wooden  houses,  and  nervous  men  and  women. 

.  If  Brown  was  a  pure  idealist,  he  will  be  far  better  off  in  the 
world  to  which  he  has  gone ;  and  they  who  admire  pure  ideal¬ 
ism,  would  do  well  to  make  haste  and  follow  him. 

But  he  was  the  rarest  of  heroes ,  we  are  told.  A  hero  is  a  man 
distinguished  for  valor,  intrepidity,  enterprise  in  danger,  and 
for  all  such  qualities  as  make  a  great  and  successful  general. 
The  rarest  of  heroes  would  be  one  who  excelled  all  other  heroes, 
in  all  heroic  qualities,  and  in  great  and  noble  achievements. 
Alexander,  Cassar,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Peter  the  Great,  Fred¬ 
eric  the  Great,  Cromwell,  Hapoleon,  Washington,  were  heroes, 
distinguished  heroes, — not  the  rarest,  but  still  rare  ones, — John 
Brown  was  the  rarest.  In  great  heroic  qualities,  in  glorious 
victories,  and  in  vast  and  beneficent  achievements,  he  stands 
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alone,  and  unapproachable.  Now,  when  a  man  talks  in  this  way, 
about  so  homely  and  unfortunate  a  character  as  John  Brown, 
he  makes  two  persons  look  ridiculous,  himself,  and  the  man  he 
talks  about.  That  John  Brown  might  have  been  a  hero, 
if  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  better  taught  and  better 
trained,  we  can  readily  believe ;  but  when  a  man,  after  making 
him  a  pure  idealist,  calls  him  actually  the  rarest  of  heroes,  he 
forces  us  to  look  on  himself  as  the  rarest  of  Romancers. 

Emerson  adds,  “It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  favorite  he  will  be 
with  history.” 

Our  impression  is  that  history  will  all  but  ignore  such  men 
as  Brown.  It  may  name  him  as  an  illustration  of  the  folly  of 
the  impulsive,  fanatical  reformers  of  his  day, — or  as  an  instance 
of  a  well  organised  and  well  disposed  man,  who  threw  away 
his  life  and  the  lives  of  others,  under  the  influence  of  a  supersti¬ 
tious  faith,  and  an  unenlightened  philanthropy, — but  as  for 
making  him  a  favourite,  a  great  favourite,  it  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  History  will  neither  praise  valor  nor  good  intentions, 
when  found  apart  from  a  sound  judgment.  She  will  insist 
that  none  but  the  most  enlightened  are  entitled  to  change  the 
framework  of  society.  She  will  commend  most  the  men  who 
rely  for  reform  on  the  power  of  truth,  and  on  the  normal 
development  of  the  human  mind;  while  on  those  who  assail 
the  foundations  of  order,  she  will  set  her  brand.  Many  of  the 
rash  reformers  of  the  present  day  she  will  set  down  as  infamous 
or  weak,  while  her  praise  will  be  reserved  for  the  calmer  and 
more  philosophic  minds,  who,  to  a  true  patriotism  and  a  genuine 
philanthropy,  add  a  knowledge  of  history  and  of  the  human 
mind,  and  who  know  both  how  to  work  and  how  to  wait  for  the 
salvation  of  their  race. 

Again,  says  Emerson,  “  It  would  be  bold  to  affirm  that 
there  is  in  Virginia  another  citizen  as  worthy  to  live  and  as 
deserving  of  all  public  and  private  honors.”  We  answer,  the  . 
bare  idea  that  there  is  not,  appears  to  us  supremely  ridiculous. 

What  these  men  offer  asjpoo/of  the  truth  of  their  extravagant 
assertions,  is  as  strange,  as  ridiculous,  as  the  assertions  them¬ 
selves.  As  a  proof  that  Brown  was  both  a  great  and  good 
man,  and  the  rarest  of  heroes,  we  are  told  that  when  he  was  in 
Boston,  he  used  these  words, — “  Better  that  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  of  men,  women,  and  children,  should  pass  away  by  violent 
death,  than  that  one  word  of  the  golden  rule,  or  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  should  be  broken  in  this  country.” 
Now,  not  one  word,  but  every  word  of  the  golden  rule  and  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  is  broken,  when  one  single 
man  is  fined  or  imprisoned  unjustly  by  a  partial  judge,  or  when 
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one  innocent  person  is  convicted  by  an  ignorant  or  careless  jury. 
But  would  any  one  in  his  senses  say,  that  one  month’s  imprison¬ 
ment  of  one  man,  through  the  ignorance  or  injustice  of  one  or 
twelve  other  men,  is  a  more  terrible  calamity, — an  evil  more  to 
be  dreaded  or  deplored, — than  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country  or  the  world?  That  one 
unkind  expression  or  ungenerous  act,  is  worse  than  a  countless 
multitude  of  the  cruellest  deeds  that  ever  were  done  since  time 
began?  Yet  these  wild  words  of  Brown  are  put  forward  by 
Emerson  as  oracles  of  virtue  and  wisdom. 

Again,  as  further  proof  that  Brown  was  a  great  man  and  the 
rarest  of  heroes,  we  are  told  that  his  speeches  in  court  have  in¬ 
terested  the  Ration.  But  do  not  the  speeches  of  the  greatest 
criminals  interest  the  nation?  The  speech  of  Eugene  Aram, 
the  Knaresborough  murderer,  interested  many  nations,  and  it 
continues  to  interest  the  nations  still.  The  nation  has  felt  great 
interest  in  Brown’s  speeches,  but  that  is  neither  a  proof  that 
Brown  was  a  great  hero,  nor  that  the  nation  itself  is  as  wise  and 
good  as  it  might  be.  “  But  what  innocent  pleading  as  of  child¬ 
hood!”  exclaims  Emerson.  True,  but  childhood  is  not  wisdom, 
nor  virtue,  nor  heroism;  much  less  is  it  the  highest  wisdom,  the 
most  perfect  virtue,  or  the  rarest  heroism.  But  what  magna¬ 
nimity!  But  did  he  exhibit  any  greater  magnanimity  than  that 
which  is  seen  every  day,  among  our  western  savages?  “If  ho 
had  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  rich  or  great,  he  would  have  been 
applauded,”  it  is  said.  I  question  that.  If  he  were  to  interfere 
in  the  way  he  did,  to  free  me  from  my  heterodoxy,  and  which 
he  might  deem  my  slavery  to  the  devil,  I  should  give  him  no 
more  thanks  than  the  Virginians  gave  him.  But  he  did  inter¬ 
fere  in  behalf  of  the  rich  according  to  his  own  statements  and 
the  statements  of  his  friends.  The  rich  slaveholders,  we  are 
told,  are  greater  sufferers  from  slavery  than  the  poor  slaves  them¬ 
selves;  and  their  object,  they  assure  us,  is  to  benefit  the  slave¬ 
holders  as  much  as  the  slaves.  Yet  the  rich  did  not  applaud 
him.  The  truth  is,  it  is  not  wise,  as  a  general  thing,  to  in¬ 
terfere  by  violence  in  behalf  of  any  class,  until  they  aslc  our  aid, 
and  are  able  to  appreciate  it,  and  to  benefit  by  it.  To  interfere 
in  the  way  of  peaceful,  respectful  counsel  or  instruction  is  an¬ 
other  thing.  That  may  be  appreciated,  or  at  least  tolerated  by 
any  one ;  but  a  man  has  no  right  to  expect  applause  or  grateful 
recompense  for  assuming  the  office  of  dictator  or  executioner. 

“But  he  braved  danger  manfully,”  we  are  told.  He  did  not. 
If  we  are  to  take  his  own  word  for  it,  he  saiv  no  danger,  and 
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therefore  braved  none.  He  saw  nothing  before  him  but  success 
and  honor.  These  were  what  he  braved. 

All  lay  stress  on  his  good  intentions,  his  generous,  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  disposition,  and  his  courage  and  perseverance.  Whether 
he  possessed  all  the  good  moral  qualities  attributed  to  him  by 
his  admirers,  we  shall  not  particularly  inquire.  I  confess  I 
should  have  liked  him  better  if  he  had  thought  more  about  the 
comfort  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  studied  to  keep  them  out 
of  trouble.  It  was  bad  enough  to  sacrifice  two  sons  in  Kansas, 
but  to  take  two  more  into  the  jaws  of  death  in  Virginia,  and  to 
bring  on  his  long-suffering  wife  at  once  the  two  greatest  cala¬ 
mities  that  can  befall  a  wife  and  mother,  widowhood  and  loss  of 
children,  seems  inexcusable.  But  suppose  he  was  all  that  a  man 
could  be  with  regard  to  his  disposition  and  private  morals;  was  he 
therefore  a  model  man,  or  a  model  reformer?  It  may  seem  un¬ 
reasonable  to  many,  but  we  are  bound  to  declare,  that  what  are 
generally  called  virtuous  dispositions  and  virtuous  habits,  are 
not  the  principal  things  in  a  man’s  character.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  else  of  more  importance,  both  to  his  own  welfare,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  others  who  may  be  under  his  influence.  With  the 
best  intentions,  and  the  most  generous  dispositions,  and  the  most 
virtuous  manners,  a  man  may  be  both  miserable  himself,  and  a 
peril  or  a  plague  to  his  family,  his  country,  and  his  kind.  Kay, 
he  may  be  a  plague  because  he  is  kind,  and  generous,  and  moral, 
if  his  kindness,  and  generosity,  and  bravery  have  not  another 
quality  to  keep  them  company ;  and  all  the  greater  plague  in  such 
a  case,  for  having  those  amiable  qualities  in  great  abundance.  The 
more  kind,  the  more  patriotic,  the  more  philanthropic,  the  more  ac¬ 
tive,  the  more  persevering,  the  more  talented,  and  the  more  brave, 
the  more  dangerous  and  mischievous  he  will  be,  if  he  be  ignorant, 
superstitious,  or  fanatical.  This,  I  say,  may  sound  strange,  may 
seem  extravagant,  to  some.  It  has  been  so  much  and  so  long 
the  custom  to  praise  a  generous  disposition,  and  to  discourage 
intellectual  excellence, — to  extol  the  heart,  and  to  depreciate  the 
head, — to  represent  men  of  intellect  as  cold  and  calculating,  un¬ 
feeling  and  repulsive;  and  men  of  generous  impulses  as  so  ami¬ 
able  and  attractive,  that  to  broach  an  opposite  view  may  seem 
to  indicate  a  love  of  paradox,  a  disposition  to  be  contrary.  Yet 
this  strange  doctrine  we  are  obliged  to  regard  as  true.  But  that 
I  may  not  appear  to  be  singular,  I  will  give  you  my  thoughts  on  . 
this  subject  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Buckle,  the  most  learned,  the 
most  profound,  the  most  philosophical,  and  the  most  eloquent  his¬ 
torian  the  world  has  produced.  Although  moral  excellence  is 
more  amiable  than  intellectual  excellence,  yet  it  is  far  less  pro¬ 
ductive  of  real  good. 

These  conclusions  were,  no  doubt,  very  unpalatable ;  and  what 
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makes  them  peculiarly  offensive  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  refute 
them.  For  the  more  deeply  we  penetrate  into  this  question,  the 
more  clearly  shall  we  see  the  superiority  of  intellectual  acquisi¬ 
tions  over  moral  feelings.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  an 
ignorant  man  who,  having  good  intentions,  and  supreme  power 
to  enforce  them,  has  not  done  far  more  evil  than  good.  And 
whenever  the  intentions  have  been  very  eager,  and  the  power 
very  extensive,  the  evil  has  been  enormous.  But  if  you  can  di¬ 
minish  the  sincerity  of  that  man,  if  you  can  mix  some  alloy  with  his 
motives,  you  will  diminish  the  evil  which  he  works.  If  he  is 
selfish  as  well  as  ignorant,  it  will  often  happen  that  you  may 
play  off  his  vice  against  his  ignorance,  and  by  exciting  his  fears 
restrain  his  mischief.  If,  however,  he  has  no  fear, — if  be  is  en¬ 
tirely  unselfish, — if  his  sole  object  be  the  good  of  others — if  he 
pursue  that  object  with  enthusiasm — upon  a  large  scale,  and  with 
disinterested  zeal,  then  it  is  that  you  have  no  check  upon  him ; 
you  have  no  means  of  preventing  or  limiting  the  calamities 
which,  in  an  ignorant  age,  an  ignorant  man  will  be  sure  to  inflict. 
How  entirely  this  is  verified  in  experience,  we  may  see  in  study¬ 
ing  the  history  of  religious  persecution.  To  punish  even  a  single 
man  for  his  religious  tenets,  is  assuredly  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
dye;  but  to  punish  a  large  body  of  men — to  persecute  an  entire 
sect,  to  attempt  to  extirpate  opinions  which,  growing  out  of  the 
state  of  society  in  which  they  arise,  are  themselves  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  marvellous  and  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  human  mind — 
to  do  this,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  pernicious,  but  one  of  the 
most  foolish  acts  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact,  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  persecutors 
have  been  men  of  the  purest  intentions,  of  the  most  admirable 
and  unsullied  morals.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very  ardor  of  their 
sincerity  which  warms  them  into  persecution.  It  is  the  holy 
zeal  by  which  they  are  fired  that  quickens  their  fanaticism  into 
a  deadly  activity.  If  you  can  impress  any  man  with  an  absorb¬ 
ing  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  some  moral  or  reli¬ 
gious  doctrine,  if  you  can  make  him  believe  that  those  who  reject 
that  doctrine  are  doomed  to  eternal  perdition;  if  you  then  give 
that  man  power,  and,  by  means  of  his  ignorance,  blind  him  to 
the  ulterior  consequences  of  his  own  act,  he  will  infallibly  per¬ 
secute  those  who  deny  his  doctrine:  and  the  extent  of  his  perse¬ 
cution  will  be  regulated  by  the  extent  of  his  sincerity.  Diminish 
the  sincerity,  and  you  will  diminish  the  persecution ;  in  other 
words,  by  weakening  the  virtue,  you  may  check  the  evil.  This 
is  a  truth  of  which  history  furnishes  such  innumerable  examples, 
that  to  deny  it  would  be  not  only  to  reject  the  plainest  and  most 
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conclusive  arguments,  but  to  refuse  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
every  age.  1  will  only  select  two  cases,  which,  from  the  entire 
difference  in  their  circumstances,  are  very  apposite,  as  illustra¬ 
tions;  the  first  being  from  the  history  of  Paganism,  the  other 
from  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  both  proving  the  inability 
of  the  moral  feelings  to  control  religious  persecution. 

1.  The  Roman  emperors,  as  is  well  known,  subjected  the  early 
Christians  to  persecutions,  which,  though  they  have  been  exag¬ 
gerated,  were  frequent  and  very  grievous.  But  what  to  some 
persons  must  appear  extremely  strange,  is,  that  among  the  ac¬ 
tive  authors  of  these  cruelties,  we  find  the  names  of  the  best  men 
that  ever  sat  on  the  throne,  whilst,  the  worst  and  most  infamous 
princes  #were  precisely  those  who  spared  the  Christians,  and  took 
no  heed  of  tjieir  increase.  The  most  thoroughly  depraved  of  all 
the  emperors  wefe  Commodus  and  Elagabalus,  neither  of  whom 
persecuted  the  new  religion,  nor,  indeed,  adopted  any  measures 
against  it.  They  were  too  reckless  of  the  future,  too  selfish,  too 
absorbed  in  their  own  infamous  pleasures,  to  mind  whether  truth 
or  error  prevailed;  and  being  thus  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
their  subjects,  they  cared  nothing  about  the  progress  of  a  creed, 
which  they,  as  Pagan  emperors,  were  bound  to  regard  as  a  fatal 
and  impious  delusion.  They,  therefore,  allowed  Christianity  to 
run  its  course,  unchecked  by  those  penal  laws  which  more  honest, 
but  more  mistaken,  rulers  would  assuredly  have  enacted.  We 
find,  accordingly,  that  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity  was  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius,  a  man  of  kindly  temper,  and  of  fearless,  unflinch¬ 
ing  honesty,  but  whose  reign  was  characterized  by  a  persecution 
from  which  he  would  have  refrained  if  he  had  been  less  in  ear¬ 
nest  about  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  •  And,  to  complete  the  ar¬ 
gument,  it  may  be  added  that  the  last,  and  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  who  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars,  was  Julian ;  a  prince  of  eminent  probity, 
whose  opinions  are  often  attacked,  bht  against  whose  moral  con¬ 
duct  even  calumny  itself  has  hardly  breathed  a  suspicion. 

2.  The  second  illustration  is  supplied  by  Spain;  a  country  of 
which  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  no  other  have  religious  feel¬ 
ings  exercised  such  sway  over  the  affairs  of  men.  No  other 
European  nation  has  produced  so  many  ardent  and  disinterested 
missionaries,  zealous,  self-denying  martyrs,  who  have  cheerfully 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  order  to  propagate  doctrines  which  they 
thought  necessary  to  be  known.  Nowhere  else  have  the  spiritual 
classes  been  so  long  in  the  ascendant;  nowhere  else  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  so  devout,  the  churches  so  crowded,  the  clergy  so  numerous. 
But  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose  by  which  the  people  of 
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Spain,  taken  a3  a  whole,  have  always  been  marked,  have  not 
only  been  unable  to  prevent  religious  persecution,  but  have  proved 
the  means  of  encouraging  it.  If  the  nation  had  been  more  luke¬ 
warm,  it  would  have  been  more  tolerant.  As  it  was,  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  faith  became  the  first  consideration;  and  every  thing 
being  sacrificed  to  the  one  object,  it  naturally  happened  that 
zeal  begat  cruelty,  and  the  soil  was  prepared  in  which  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  took  root  and  flourished.  The  supporters  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  were  not  hypocrites,  but  enthusiasts.  The  inquisitors  were 
remarkable  for  an  undeviating  and  incorruptible  integrity. 
Llorente,  the  great  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  bitter 
enemy,  had  access  to  its  private  papers;  and  yet,  with  the  fullest 
means  of  information,  he  does  not  even  insinuate  a  charge  against 
the  moral  character  of  the  inquisitors;  but  while  execrating  the 
cruelty  of  their  conduct,  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  purity  of 
their  intentions.  Thirty  years  earlier,  Townshend,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  published  his  valuable  work  on  Spain  ; 
and  though,  as  a  protestant  and  Englishman,  he  had  every  rea¬ 
son  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  infamous  system  which  he  de¬ 
scribes,  he,  also,  can  bring  no  charge  against  those  who  upheld 
it ;  but  having  occasion  to  mention  its  establishment  at  Barcelona, 
one  of  its  most  important  branches,  he  makes  the  remarkable 
admission,  that  all  its  members  were  men  of  worth,  and  that  the 
most  of  them  were  of  distinguished  humanity.  These  facts, 
startling  as  they  are,  form  a  very  small  part  of  that  vast  mass 
of  evidence  which  history  contains,  and  which  decisively  proves 
the  utter  inability  of  moral  feelings  to  diminish  religious  persecu¬ 
tions.  It  is  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  to  that  alone, 
that  we  owe  the  comparative  cessation  of  what  is  unquestionably 
the  greatest  evil  men  have  ever  inflicted  on  their  own  species. 
For  that  religious  persecution  is  a  greater  evil  than  any  other 
is  apparent,  not  so  much  from  the  enormous  and  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  number  of  its  known,  victims,  as  from  the  fact,  that  the  un¬ 
known  must  be  far  more  numerous,  and  that  history  gives  no  ac¬ 
count  of  those  who  have  been  spared  in  the  body,  in  order  that 
they  might  suffer  in  the  mind.  We  hear  much  of  martyrs  and 
confessors — of  those  who  were  slain  by  the  sword,  or  consumed 
by  the  fire ;  but  we  know  little  of  that  still  larger  number,  who, 
by  the  mere  threat  of  persecution  have  been  driven  into  an  en¬ 
tire  abandonment  of  their  real  opinions;  and,  who,  thus  forced 
into  an  apostacy  the  heart  abhors,  have  passed  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  the  practice  of  a  constant  and  humiliating  hypoc¬ 
risy.  This  is  the  greatest  curse  of  persecution.  For  men  being 
constrained  to  mask  their  thoughts,  there  arises  a  habit  of  se- 
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curing  safety  by  falsehood,  and  of  purchasing  impunity  by  deceit. 
In  this  way  fraud  becomes  a  necessary  of  life  ;  insincerity  is  made 
a  daily  custom;  the  whole  tone  of  public  feeling  is  vitiated;  and 
the  gross  amount  of  vice  and  error  fearfully  increased. 

The  second  greatest  evil  known  to  mankind — the  one  by  which, 
with  the  exception  of  religious  persecution,  most  suffering  has 
been  caused, — is  unquestionably  the  practice  of  war.  That  this 
barbarous  pursuit  is,  in  the  progress  of  society,  steadily  de¬ 
clining,  must  be  evident,  even  to  the  most  hasty  reader  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  history.  If  we  compare  one  century  with  another,  we 
shall  find  that  for  a  very  long  period,  wars  have  been  becoming 
less  frequent;  and  now  so  clearly  is  the  movement  marked,  that 
until  the  late  commencement  of  hostilities  in  regard  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Turkey,  we  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years; 
a  circumstance  unparalleled,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but 
also  in  the  annals  of  any  other  country  which  has  been  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
The  question  arises,  as  to  what  share  our  moral  feelings  have 
had  in  bringing  about  this  great  improvement.  And  if  this  ques- 
«  tioh  be  answered,  not  according  to  preconceived  opinions,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  evidence  we  possess,  the  answer  will  be,  that  those 
feelings  have  had  no  share  at  all.  But  every  great  increase  in 
,  the  activity  of  the  human  intellect  has  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
warlike  spirit.  How  this  happens  may  be  easily  understood. 

1.  Every  important  addition  made  to  knowledge,  increases  the 
authority  of  the  intellectual  classes,  by  increasing  the  resources 
they  have  to  wield.  And  the  antagonism  between  the  intellec¬ 
tual  classes  and  the  military  class  is  evident.  It  is  .the  anta¬ 
gonism  between  thought  and  action,  between  argument  and 
violence,  between  persuasion  and  force;  or,  to  sum  up  the  whole, 
between  men  who  live  by  the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  those 
who  live  by  the  practice  of  war.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  one  class,  is  manifestly  unfavourable  to  the  other. 
Other  things  being  equal,  as  the  intellectual  requisitions  of  a 
people  increase,  their  love  of  war  will  diminish. 

But  now  with  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  peace¬ 
ful  and  violent  methods  of  seeking  the  reform  of  society,  we  have 
no  encouragement  either  from  history,  or  from  the  operations 
of  nature,  to  expect  great  and  beneficent  reforms  in  society 
to  be  effected  suddenly .  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  teaches 
us,  that  all  such  reforms  must  of  necessity  be  slow  and  gra¬ 
dual.  Take  history:  she  gives  us  a  record  of  two  thousand 
years.  By  the  pictures  she  gives  us  of  the  state  of  society  in 
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early  times,  she  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  long  interval.  That 
they  are  great  and  numerous  is  true,  but  what  a  length  of  time 
has  been  required!  And  all  the  great  and  beneficent  changes 
have  been  silent  and  slow.  Science  has  made  great  advances 
since  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Cicero  and  Seneca,  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  Galen  and  Pliny ;  but  how  slowly  she  has  advanced! 
During  the  last  century  her  advance  has  been  more  rapid;  but 
there  has  been  no  hurry,  no  sudden  starts.  Seventeen  years  did 
Kepler  toil  at  one  astronomical  problem;  and  seventeen  more 
the  mighty  Newton  toils  at  another.  The  chemist  sits  toiling 
and  watching  in  his  laboratory  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
he  can  analyze  the  atmospheric  air.  It  took  the  labors  of  a 
hundred  inventors,  spread  over  a  century,  to  perfect  the  steam 
engine,  and  adapt  it  to  the  various  kinds  of  work  wThich  it  now 
performs.  It  took  two  thousand  years  to  elaborate  our  electric 
theory,  and  make  the  electric  power  our  messenger.  It  is  two 
thousand  years  since  a  Grecian  philosopher  began  to  collect 
facts  tending  to  illustrate  the  natural  history  of  the  earth,  and 
to  form  hypotheses  with  regard  to  certain  appearances  in  the  * 
crust  of  the  earth,  the  truth  of  which  was  never  demonstrated 
till  the  present  century.  Two  thousand  years  ago,  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of  Greece  and  Rome  commenced  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
physiology;  but  it  is  only  during  the  past  and  present  century 
that  the  structure  of  the  human  form,  and  the  laws  of  animal 
life,  have  begun  to  be  understood. 

Political  and  social  reforms  have  been  as  slow.  They  could 
be  no  other.  They  are  dependent  on  the  advance  and  diffusion 
of  science,  and  could  not  do  more  than  keep  pace  with  her.  Po¬ 
litical  and  social  reforms  have  been  more  rapid  of  late  than  for¬ 
merly,  because  the  advance  and  diffusion  of  science  have  been 
more  rapid.  How  slowly  did  the  institution  of  serfdom  die  away. 

There  were  upwards  of  a  million  of  serfs  in  Prance,  so  late  as  the 
last  decade  of  the  last  century.  In  England,  the  institution  of 
serfdom  died  out  so  slowly,  and  so  silently,  that  no  one  knows, 
no  one  appears  ever  to  have  observed,  either  when  or  where  the 
last  white  bondman  of  that  island  dropped  his  chains. 

Political  liberty  has  had  a  birth  as  silent,  and  a  growth  as 
slow,  as  civil  liberty.  Writers  have  the  most  conflicting  theories 
of  its  origin.  And  its  growth  was  so  gradual  for  many  centuries,  that 
historians  are  almost  as  much  at  a  loss  with  regard  to  its  develop¬ 
ment  as  with  regard  to  its  birth.  During  the  last  two  centuries 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of  political  and  social 
reform,  has  advanced  more  rapidly,  but  its  advance  has  still  been 
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slow  and  gradual.  Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  quicken  its  movements  by  violent  measures,  but  they  have  gene¬ 
rally  failed.  The  war  between  the  Parliament  and  Charles  I.  was 
expected  to  establish  at  once  the  reign  of  justice  and  equality,  but 
it  ended  in  a  military  despotism,  and  a  restoration  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  More  reforms  took  place  during  the  reckless  reign  of 
Charles  II.  than  were  effected  by  all  the  struggles  of  the  pious 
and  political  Puritans  of  the' age  preceding;  and  the  reason  was, 
science  advanced  more'rapidly,  and  liberal  views  were  more  widely 
disseminated  among  the  people.  The  reformers  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  attempted  to  push  organic  reforms  ahead  of  scientific 
and  social  reform,  and  the  result  was  first  a  fearful  amount  of 
bloodshed,  and  second,  a  great  and  terrible  reaction.  The  re¬ 
formers  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  employed  themselves  chiefly  in 
the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of  science.  Political  reform  was  un¬ 
fashionable.  The  people,  therefore,  got  ahead  of  their  institu¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  institutions  soon  came  up  with  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  reforms  that  ever  took  place  in  the  British 
Empire  took  place  some  thirteen  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
food  monopoly,  which  the  aristocracy  of  England  had  had  for 
ages,  and  on  which  their  hearts  were  set  as  on  their  lives,  was 
entirely  abolished.  And  it  was  abolished  entirely  by  peaceful 
means,  and  under  circumstances  which  should  put  all  who  counsel 
resort  to  violence  to  the  blush,  and  silence  them  for  ever.  The 
aristocracy,  who  were  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
monopoly,  occupied  the  House  of  Lords.  Their  sons  and  de¬ 
pendants  formed  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  They  were  the  Queen’s  advisers.  They  officered  and  com¬ 
manded  the  army  and  the  navy.  The  official  power  of  the  nation 
was  entirely  in  their  hands.  If  official  power  had  been  all,  the 
aristocracy  would  have  been  invincible.  But  they  were  not 
all.  There  was  the  power  of  truth;  the  power  of  public  opinion, 
enlightened  by  truth;  and  to  the  power  of  public  opinion  the 
aristocracy  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  relinquish  a.  portion  of 
their  income,  estimated  at  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a 
year. 

And  how  was  this  public  opinion  formed?  What  gave  it  its 
power?  What  made  it  irresistible?  The  platform  and  the 
press.  Richard  Cobden,  John  Bright,  W.  J.  Fox,  and  a  number 
of  others,  perambulated  the  country.  They  addressed  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  in  every  town  and  city,  and  the  farmers  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  They  worked  the  Press.  They  sent  out 
papers  by  tons  at  a  time.  They  sent  out  hundreds  of  tons  of 
tracts.  They  placed  packages  of  tracts,  presenting  the  whole 
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subject  in  the  plainest  and  most  convincing  manner,  in  the  house 
of  every  voter  in  the  kingdom.  They  commenced  operations  for 
increasing,  in  a  legal  wa y,  the  number  of  voters.  But  the  all- 
powerful  aristocracy  were  alarmed.  They  saw,  that  to  persist 
against  an  enlightened  and  determined  people,  would  be  to  anni¬ 
hilate  their  power  and  their  influence  for  ever;  so  they  surren¬ 
dered.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  The  income  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  income  of  all  classes  in  the  nation,  taking  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  has  been  doubled.  England  is  twice  as  rich, — and,  if  she 
were  called  upon  to  engage  in  war  for  her  hearths  and  her 
homes,  "would  be  found  to  be  twice  as  strong  as  she  was  only  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago. 

Take  another  instance.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  nine  tenths  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  elected  by  the  te¬ 
nants  and  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy.  The  people  demanded 
Parliamentary  reform.  The  aristocracy  resisted  the  demand. 
The  reformers  had  recourse  to  the  Platform  and  the  Press,  and 
in  spite  of  several  prosecutions,  they  persevered.  They  made  the 
people  see,  that  parliamentary  reform  would  lead  to  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  condition.  They  united  the  people.  The  people 
petitioned  again.  They  assembled  in  monster  meetings,  ten 
thousand  in  a  body,  and  sent  forth  their  united  cry,  loud  as  the 
thunder  and  as  terrible.  The  aristocracy,  the  court,  and  the 
church  found  it  dangerous  to  persist  in  their  opposition,  and  the 
elective  power  of  the  people  was  more  than  trebled.  Take  ano¬ 
ther  instance. 

England  had  eight  hundred  thousand  negro  slaves  in  her  West 
Indian  colonies.  These  slaves  and  the  plantations  which  they 
cultivated  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  aristocracy.  They 
realized  vast  sums  from  them.  But  the  people  demanded  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  aristocracy  were  obliged  to  submit. 
They  were  obliged  to  part  with  their  slaves  at  the  rate  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  dollars  apiece. 

These  are  not  a  tenth  of  the  great  reforms  that  have  been  car¬ 
ried  through  the  English  parliament  in  spite  of  the  opposing 
power  of  the  court,  the  church,  and  the  aristocracy.  And  now 
a  still  greater  measure  is  about  to  be  carried;  a  measure  which 
will  diminish  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  increase  the 
power  of  the  people  still  further.  And  other  reforms  will  follow 
that.  The  government  of  India,  of  the  colonies,  of  the  munici¬ 
palities,  of  the  church,  are  all  underlaying  beneficent  reforms. 
Reform  is  penetrating  the  army  and  navy.  It  is  penetrating 
the  universities.  It  is  regenerating  Ireland.  It  is  bringing  the 
aristocracy  to  a  common  platform  with  the  people,  and  imbuing 
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them  with  a  common  spirit,  and  diffusing  comfort,  and  producing 
confidence  among  all  classes.  And  there  is  no  talk  of  civil  war; 
not  a  whisper.  A  career  of  improvement, — of  scientific,  sana- 
tary,  social,  moral,  and  physical  improvement  is  looked  forward 
to  by  all  classes,  and  their  expectations  will  be  realized.  And 
will  any  one  pretend  that  such  great  reforms  can  be  carried 
peacefully  in  England,  where  not  one-fifth  of  the  people  are  vo¬ 
ters,  and  where  the  House  of  Lords,  the  court,  the  church,  the 
army  and  navy,  the  magistracy,  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  land  are  in  the  hands  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  that  one  solitary  measure  cannot  be  peacefully  car¬ 
ried  in  America,  where  we  have  neither  court,  nor  state  church, 
nor  aristocracy,  nor  hereditary  House  of  Lords,  and  where  nine¬ 
teen-twentieths  of  the  people  are  voters?  Are  we  prepared  to 
make  such  a  confession  to  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe?  Excuse  me,  if  I  speak  strongly,  for  I  feel 
strongly;  but  the  men  who,  by  eulogizing  Brown  and  his  enter¬ 
prise,  make  that  confession,  are  no  patriots.  They  are  unworthy 
of  a  country.  They  may  not  know  it,  and  we,  perhaps,  should 
be  slow  to  say  it ;  but  they  are  traitors,  every  soul  of  them. 
They  slander,  they  libel  their  country,  and  they  should  hide 
their  heads  in  shame. 

There  has  been  one  class  of  reformers  in  England  that  have 
never  succeeded;  I  mean  the  Chartists.  They  demanded  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  equal  electoral  districts,  annual 
parliaments,  no  property  qualification  for  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  payment  of  members.  These  were  the  six.  points  of 
the  Charter.  They  refused  to  join  others  in  asking  for  house¬ 
hold  suffrage.  They  refused  to  ask  for  Free  Trade,  or  Colo¬ 
nial  reform,  and  for  any  reform  whatever,  except  the  immediate 
and  unqualified  adoption  of  the  Charter.  Their  cry  was  “  The 
charter,  the  whole  charter,  and  nothing  but  the  charter.”  Instead 
of  co-operating  with  the  more  moderate  reformers,  they  opposed 
them,  and  denounced  them  as  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  people. 
“If  you  get  a  little  reform,”  said  they,  “  many  will  be  satisfied 
with  it,  and  so  the  ranks  of  the  reformers  will  be  thinned,  and  the 
cause  of  reform  weakened.  No,  we  will  have  all  or  none.”  The 
Chartists  were  very  numerous,  and  they  had  a  paper  advocating 
their  views,  that  had  a  circulation  at  one  time,  of  some  sixty 
thousand  copies.  But  they  could  do  nothing.  By  opposing  the 
moderate  reformers,  they  made  them  their  enemies.  They  dis¬ 
gusted  the  best  part  even  of  their  own  body.  They  got  impa¬ 
tient.  They  prepared  for  an  insurrection;  small  parties  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  took  up  arms  like  Brown  and  his 
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companions,  and  blood  was  shed;  but,  like  Brown  and  bis  com¬ 
panions,  they  were  soon  put  down,  others  were  arrested  in  their 
secret  meetings,  and  lodged  in  prison.  Some  were  transported; 
many  were  imprisoned;  but  none  were  hung.  The  power  of  the 
body  was  well  nigh  destroyed.  They  rallied,  however,  and  re¬ 
organized;  and  in  1848,  when  the  last  great  French  Revolution 
took  place,  they  might  have  obtained  considerable  reforms.  But 
they  would  listen  to  no  compromise.  They  refused  again  to 
unite  with  the  more  moderate  reformers.  They  threatened 
recourse  to  arms  again,  and  some  of  them  really  armed.  Num¬ 
bers  wfere  imprisoned  as  before,  and  from  that  time  to  this  they 
have  gradually  gone  down,  and  as  a  body  their  influence  is  now 
entirely  gone.  And  thus,  after  an  endless  waste  of  money,  and 
time,  and  strength,  and  a  thousand  opportunities  of  improving 
their  social  and  political  condition,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
suffering,  they  are  no  more.  And  will  our  anti-slavery  parties, 
with  their  cry  of  full  and  immediate  emancipation,  no  com¬ 
promise,  no  union  with  slaveholders,  not  take  warning? 

There  was  yet  another  class  of  reformers  that  deserve  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice;  the  Irish  repealers.  They  would  not  fraternize 
with  the  English  Chartists.  “Ireland  for  the  Irish,”  was  their 
cry,  and  no  compromise.  They  threatened  insurrection;  and 
O’Brien,  and  Mitchell,  and  their  associates,  commenced  a  civil 
war.  They  were  soon  put  down,  and  convicted  of  treason ;  but 
again  the  aristocracy  refused  to  hang  the  traitors,  and  contented 
itself  with  locking  up  some,  and  giving  others  a  pretty  long  sea 
voyage.  What  was  the  result?  The  repealers  lost  all  influence. 
Meanwhile  the  moderate  reformers  prosecuted  their  plans,  and 
Ireland  has  become,  in  consequence  of  peaceful  and  moderate 
reforms,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in  Europe. 

The  great  religious  reformation  effected  by  Luther  was  effected 
by  the  same  means,  the  tongue,  the  pen,  and  the  press.  Luther 
wrote  and  published  himself  eleven  hundred  distinct  works.  His 
friends  published  multitudes  more.  They  filled  the  continent 
with  their  publications,  and  by  these  means  broke  up  the  mightiest, 
and  vastest,  and  most  terrible  power  that  ever  oppressed  the 
world. 

The  Protestants  of  France,  the  Huguenots,  got  impatient. 
The  Catholics  did  not  come  over  to  the  Protestant  side  fast  enough ; 
so  they  organized  a  civil  and  religious  war  to  compel  them  to 
come  over  at  once.  After  a  fearful  amount  of  blood  had  been 
shed,  and  a  world  of  mischief  done,  they  were  beaten,  as  they  de¬ 
served  to  be.  The  Catholics  retaliated,  and  scores  of  thousands 
of  the  Protestants  were  slaughtered,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
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driven  from  the  country,  and  Protestantism  was  suppressed. 
And  shall  these  warnings  of  history  be  lost  on  us? 

Finding  no  justification  of  violent  reforms  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  the  insurrectionists  appeal  to  the  history  of  America, 
which,  they  contend,  presents  an  example  of  a  different  kind.  Let 
us  examine  the  matter.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  an  examination 
of  the  history  of  this  country  will  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
views  which  we  are  inculcating.  The  men  who  draw  lessons  of 
distrust  in  moral  agencies  as  the  means  of  reform  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country,  do  not  understand  American  history. 

There  have  been  two  great  revolutions  in  this  country,  to  the 
history  of  which  we  will  briefly  allude.  The  first  took  place 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  the  second  about  seventy 
years  later.  At  first  the  government  of  New  England  was  a 
theocracy.  The  clergy  were  the  rulers.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  vote  for  any  candidate  for  office,  unless  he  was  a  member  of 
the  church;  and  no  one  could  be  admitted  a  member  of  the 
church,  or,  when  admitted,  continue  a  member,  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  ministry.  No  new  churches  could  be  founded, 
no  new  ministers  admitted,  without  the  sanction  of  the  existing 
ministers.  The  worldly  people,  who  formed  about  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  population,  were  in  the  same  condition  as  that  in 
which  colored  people  are  now  placed  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision: 
they  had  no  rights  which  the  clergy  and  their  followers  were 
bound  to  respect.  They  were  compelled  to  attend  church,  and 
behave  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  brethren  when  there. 
They  were  required  to  support  the  clergy,  and  to  do  it  without 
complaining.  They  were  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  find  fault 
with  a  minister,  or  to  oppose  his  doctrine.  They  were  not  even 
allowed  to  petition  for  reform,  or  for  any  redress  of  grievances. 
For  doing  so,  several  were  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  For  holding  meetings  for  re¬ 
ligious  conversation  in  her  own  house,  Anne  Hutchinson,  and 
her  numerous  family,  eighteen  in  number,  were  driven  from  the 
settlement  into  the  Indian  territory,  and  given  over  to  slaughter. 
Only  one  escaped.  Quaker  women  were  whipped  through  the  set¬ 
tlements  at  the  cart’s  tail  and  banished,  and  for  venturing  to  return, 
were  hanged  on  Boston  Common.  Baptists  were  fined  and  impri¬ 
soned  for  praying  with  a  sick  brother  in  his  own  house.  Roger 
Williams  was  hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  be¬ 
cause  he  claimed  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  liberty  of  con¬ 
science.  Old  Maverick  was  in  trouble  continually,  because  ho 
made  his  friends  feel  comfortable  when  they  came  to  see  him,  and 
could  not  helpbeing  cheerful,  jovial  and  witty.  To  sing  an  innocent 
and  sentimental  song,  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  or  to  en- 
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gage  in  any  sport  or  amusement,  was  a  crime;  and  even  to  whis¬ 
tle  was  an  offence  on  Sundays.  Toleration  of  religious  dissent 
was  declared  to  be  of  the  devil,  and  democracy  or  republican¬ 
ism  was  pronounced  to  be  a  form  of  government  utterly  intole¬ 
rable  in  a  Christian  community. 

It  was  in  those  days  that  men,  and  women,  and  children,  were 
hung  on  charges  of  witchcraft,  and  that  husbands,  and  wives, 
and  mothers,  and  children,  were  punished  for  kissing  each  other 
on  Sunday.  This  clerical  despotism  continued  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  when  the  first  great  American  revolution  swept 
it  away  forever.  How  was  this  revolution  effected?  By  the 
force  of  truth.  And  it  was  effected  so  peaceably,  that  many 
Americans  are  not  aware  that  a  revolution  so  great  and  glorious 
ever  took  place.  There  was  no  .tea  thrown  away,  no  powder 
burnt,  no  towns  destroyed,  no  people  killed;  hence,  little  was 
said  about  it.  There  was  no  national  holiday  instituted,  no 
Fourth  of  July  orations  delivered;  no  one  painted  the  portraits 
of  the  authors  of  that  great  and  happy  change,  and  no  historian 
has  preserved  their  names.  Why  should  they?  What  i3  a  re¬ 
volution  worth  without  powder  and  shot,  bloodshed  and  burning? 
What  is  liberty  worth  if  no  one  dies  for  it?  Why  should  we 
honor  reformers,  if  they  do  their  work  so  well  that  not  a  single 
wife  is  made  a  widow,  or  a  single  child  left  fatherless,  or  even 
the  babe  disturbed  in  its  slumbers?  What  right  have  people  to 
reform  and  bless  the  world  so  peaceably?  Let  their  names 
perish,  and  all  honor  and  glory  be  reserved  for  John  Brown. 
And  are  the  peaceful,  plodding  benefactors  of  the  world  always 
to  be  despised,  while  its  troublers  and  destroyers  are  honored 
and  adored?  If  it  must  be  so,  it  must;  but  we  protest.  In  the 
name  of  virtue,  in  the  name  of  our  country,  and  in  the  name  of 
outraged  humanity,  we  protest. 

The  second  revolution,  however,  is  considered  a  case  exactly  in 
point.  Here  force  was  used,  and  yet  the  results  were  glorious. 
This  we  cannot  deny;  but  we  contend,  first,  that  force  would  have 
been  employed  in  vain,  if  more  powerful  agencies  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  revolutionized  the  people ;  and,  second,  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  were  such,  that  no  warrant  can  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  force  on  that  occasion,  for  the  use.  of  force  in 
the  present  case.  The  second  great  American  revolution  was  a 
very  peculiar  one;  and  for  want  of  due  attention  to  its  peculiari¬ 
ties  many  have  drawm  from  it  most  unwarranted  and  disastrous 
lessons.  Because  our  fathers  used  force  in  the  war  for  indepen¬ 
dence,  it  is  inferred  that  anti-slavery  men  must  calculate  on  se¬ 
curing  negro  emancipation  by  force. 
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It  should  be  remembered,  however,  first,  that  America  wag 
almost  unanimous  in  its  opposition  to  the  tyrannical  measures  of 
Great  Britain:  second,  that  they  had  no  means  of  preventing 
the  obnoxious  measures  by  a  legal  vote:  third,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  the  Americans  undertook  to  set  aside,  was  not  a  go¬ 
vernment  placed  in  their  midst,  but  a  government  seated  three 
thousand  miles  away,  without  any  means  of  communicating  with 
America,  except  the  slow  and  uncertain,  and  often  dangerous, 
old-fashioned  sailing  vessels.  If  the  king  and  his  court,  and  the 
houses  of  parliament,  and  the  aristocracy,  and  the  state  church, 
and  the  army,  and  the  navy,  and  the  judges,  and  the  magistrates, 
and  the  police,  and  the  patronage,  had  all  been  here  in  their 
midst,  and  if  the  government  and  its  friends  had  all  been  united, 
and  the  American  people  all  divided,  the  case  would  have  been 
widely  different.  Then,  resort  to  violence  would  have  been  mad¬ 
ness.  Then,  rebellion  would  have  been  quickly  suppressed. 
Then,  the  leaders  would  have  died  as  traitors.  Then,  the  cause 
of  freedom  would  have  been  dishonored,  and  her  triumphs  inde¬ 
finitely  postponed.  But  the  American  people  were  united,  and 
the  English  government  was  divided,  and  the  English  'people ' 
were  divided,  and  the  seat  of  the  oppressing  power  was  far  away. 
America  had  every  advantage,  and  England  every  disad¬ 
vantage.  Besides,  the  Americans  were  not  wholly  unqualified 
for  self-government.  They  had  been  used  to  the  work  of  Go¬ 
vernment  from  the  first.  They  had  governed  themselves  for  a 
hundred  years.  They  had  their  own  legislative  assemblies, 
their  own  governors,  their  own  judges,  their  own  courts,  their 
own  magistrates,  their  own  police,  their  own  militia,  their  own 
officers,  their  own  laws,  and  their  own  great  country,  with  all 
its  infinite  resources.  They  had  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  when 
the  war  was  over,  but  to  make  a  few  unessential  alterations,  and 
then  go  on  as  before.  Nay,  they  went  on  as  usual  during  the 
war.  The  courts  were  never  closed,  and  the  administration  of 
government  was  never  suspended.  In  the  present  case  all  is 
different.  The  power  to  be  contended  with  is  on  the  spot,  and 
it  is  united,  determined,  and  strong.  The  people  in  the  north 
are  decided,  and  not  one  tenth  would  willingly  fight  for  negro 
freedom,  nor  even  one  twentieth.  A  resort  to  arms  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary.  Slavery  can  be  abolished  without  it.  We  have  votes. 
We  can  elect  a  majority  of  the  national  legislature.  With  a 
little  patience  and  common  prudence,  we  can  do  whatever  we 
may  think  best  to  be  done.  Whether  the  country  could  have 
gained  its  independence  of  Britian  without  resort  to  force,  may 
be  a  question;  but  that  the  country  can  rid  itself  of  slavery 
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without  force, — that  the  people  have  the  power  to  secure  in  due 
time  the  peaceful  and  bloodless  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
admits  of  no  doubt.  In  short,  the  great  events  of  history,  from 
first  to  last,  admonish  us  to  refrain  from  violence,  and  encourage 
us  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  our  country,  and  the  salvation 
of  the  world,  in  peace. 

The  voice  of  nature  and  the  voice  of  history  are  one.  Na¬ 
ture,  through  all  her  realms,  proclaims  the  power,  the  efficiency, 
the  inevitable  success  of  silent,  slow  and  gentle  operations.  Her 
achievements  by  such  means  are  numerous  beyond  calculation, 
and  vast  and  magnificent  beyond  all  conception. 

All  the  violent  phenomena  of  Nature  are  exceptional:  her 
usual,  her  normal  processes  are  uniformly  silent  and  slow.  We 
have  lightning  and  thunder;  but  these,  though  grand,  are  hardly 
terrible.  Occasionally  we  have  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  floods, 
and  here  and  there  a  fitful  trembling  of  the  earth;  but  these 
are  very  rare.  And  nature  never  stirs  out  of  her  usual  way,  but 
to  remove  some  otherwise  immoveable  obstacle;  and  then  she 
never  acts  violently  till  she  has  tried  and  exhausted  all  other 
means,  pressing  gently,  then  more  forcibly,  on  every  side,  try¬ 
ing  every  spot  to  find  a  peaceful  vent  for  her  accumulating  forces, 
and  then  only,  when  irresistible  necessity  compels,  pushing  the 
rude  obstruction  aside.  And  she  never  uses  more  force  than  is 
absolutely  requisite;  and  she  never  resorts  to  violence  till  such  a 
process  is  sure.  She  risks  no  failures.  She  wastes  no  forces.  She 
quietly  waits  till  her  powers  accumulate — waits  quietly  for  ages 
— then  stirs,  and  the  work  is  done. 

But  all  her  grandest  achievements,  and  nearly  all  her  minor 
ones,  are  the  results  of  operations,  silent  as  death,  and  most  sub- 
'  limely  slow.  She  forms  islands  and  continents,  an  atom  at  a 
time.  By  means  of  heat  and  cold  she  pulverizes  the  rocks,  and 
then,  by  means  of  water,  drawn  up  in  vapor,  from  land  and  sea, 
and  distilled  in  gentle  drops,  or  softly  falling  dews,  or  feathery 
flakes  of  snow  upon  the  uplands  and  the  mountains,  she  washes 
away  the  dust,  in  particles  so  small,  as  to  be  invisible,  to  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  and  there  depositing  them,  she  forms  in  the 
course  of  a  thousand  ages,  first  a  delta,  and  then  a  continent. 
Slowly  the  hidden  forces  of  the  earth  increase,  expand,  and  raise 
the  new  formed  continent,  at  the  rate  of  a  hand’s  breadth  in  a 
hundred  years.  The  elevation  is  too  slow  to  be  detected,  and 
yet  so  sure  and  constant,  that  in  the  course  of  ages  the  summits 
of  the  new  formed  continents  penetrate  the  clouds.  In  this  slow 
and  silent  way  the  continent  on  which  we  stand  was  formed. 
In  this  slow  and  silent  way  our  mighty  rivers  are  extending  its 
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dimensions.  The  turbid  Missouri  and  the  majestic  Mississippi 
are  carrying  down  ceaselessly,  both  while  we  wake  and  while  we 
sleep,  the  washings  of  the  northern  hills  and  the  southern  plains, 
and  slowly  turning  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  solid  land.  Old  con¬ 
tinents  are  slowly  washing  away.  Rains  and  winds  and  oceanic 
currents,  and  unseen  forces  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  are  gra¬ 
dually  changing  the  face  of  the  globe.  Other  causes,  as  slow, 
but  as  sure  in  their  operation,  are  changing  imperceptibly  its  cli¬ 
mates.  Small  insects,  toiling  in  the  secret  depths  of  ocean,  lay 
coral  foundations  for  new  lands,  which  time,  and  nature’s  rest¬ 
less  agencies  cover  with  grass,  and  herbs,  and  trees,  and  living 
things.  The  granite  rock  is  decomposed  and  turned  to  mould 
by  the  slow  but  ceaseless  and  sure  operation  of  the  invisible 
oxygen.  Nay,  massive  bars  and  solid  balls  of  iron  are  gradually 
pulverized  by  the  same  invisible  but  ever  active  and  resistless 
agency.  Slowly  and  imperceptibly  the  sunlight  paints  the  grass, 
the  leaves,  the  blossoms  and  the  fruits — clothing  the  earth  in 
beauty.  Slowly  the  warmth  gives  health  and  joy  to  every  living 
thing.  Slowly  and  silently  the  sun  retires,  and  winter  strips  the 
earth  of  her  beauty,  and  checks  the  joy  of  all  earth’s  tribes. 
And  as  it  is  with  nature,  generally,  so  it  is  with  every  separate 
part  of  nature,  whether  rock,  or  plant,  or  animal.  Nothing 
comes  suddenly  into  being ;  nothing  jumps  suddenly  to  perfection ; 
nothing  falls  suddenly  to  decay.  The  germination  of  the  seed, 
the  development  of  the  plant,  the  unfolding  of  the  flowers,  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  are  all  the  gradual  results  of  slow  and  silent 
processes — as  steady  as  they  are  sure.  Still  slower  is  the  growth 
of  the  majestic  forest.  And  the  trees  of  greatest  value,  which 
form  the  hardest  and  most  durable  timber,  are  of  slowest  growth. 
And  so  it  is  in  animals.  All  animals  are  the  product  of  causes 
working  in  silence,  slowly  but  surely.  Our  whole  development 
is  slow  and  steady;  so  slow  that  we  can  never  perceive  the  slightest 
change,  except  by  comparing  our  appearances  at  distant  inter¬ 
vals.  Our  intellectual  development  is  slow.  We  form  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  nature,  an  object  at  a  time.  We  form  our  cha¬ 
racter,  a  line,  a  trace,  at  a  time.  We  learn  language,  a 'word  at 
a  time.  We  grow  to  manhood,  a  particle  at  a  time.  .  We  per¬ 
fect  our  faculties  by  discipline,  a  thought,  an  act,  a  feeling,  at  a 
time. 

Society  is  subject  to  the  same  general  law.  Society  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  individuals,  each  changing  slowly,  and  must  itself  of 
necessity  change  more  slowly  still.  You  cannot  force  the  growth 
of  either  tree,  or  animal,  and  even  attempts  to  hasten  their 
growth  are  often  fatal.  Nor  can  you  force  or  hurry  the  develop- 
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men t,  the  growth,  the  improvement  of  society.  Society  is  a 
mighty^living  body,  and  is  subject  to  the  unchanging  laws  of  phy¬ 
sical,  intellectual  and  moral  human  development.  Truth  must 
produce  its  effect  on  a  community,  as  the  light  produces  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  leaves  and  flowers,  or  as  warmth  produces  its  effects  on 
fruit  and  grain.  Evil  has  to  be  decomposed  by  the  agency  of 
science,  as  the  rocks  by  the  active  powers  of  the  atmosphere. 
GoocLhas  to  grow  under  the  fostering  influence  of  peace  and  or¬ 
der,  as  plants  under  the  influence  of  rain  and  sunshine.  Thu9 
all  the  mighty  nations  of  the  east  and  of  the  west  have  acquired 
their  greatness  and  their  power.  It  is  thus  they  have  formed 
their  institutions,  originated  their  laws,  accumulated  their  wealth, 
produced  their  literature,  and  developed  humanity.  It  is  thus 
they  have  elaborated  their  systems  of  religion,  of  morals,  and  of 
science.  It  is  thus  they  have  multiplied  the  arts,  and  subdued  the 
earth,  and  mastered  the  ocean,  and  tamed  the  winds.  It  is  thus 
society  must  outgrow  her  errors,  her  weaknesses,  and  her  faults. 
It  is  thus  all  radical  and  safe  reforms  must  be  effected.  Time  is 
necessary  for  all,  and  time  must  be  had.  Nature  will  not  be 
hurried.  She  will  do  her  work  in  her  own  way,  and  in  her  own 
time,  or  not  at  all.  Man’s  impatience  can  only  mar  her  opera¬ 
tions. 

Again:  The  laws  which  regulate  individual  and  social  changes 
are  the  same.  The  governments  that  are  hastily  formed  are 
easily  destroyed.  The  governments  which  are  the  slow  and  na¬ 
tural  growth  of  ages,  live  on  for  ages,  vigorous  and  strong.  In 
society,  as  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds,  things  which  come 
quickly  to  maturity,  quickly  pass  away;  and  changes,  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  which  we  wish  to  be  lasting,  must  be  allowed  to  be  peace¬ 
ful  and  slow.  This  always  has  been,  and  it  always  will  be  the 
law.  The  idea  that  creation  was  the  work  of  a  few  days,  was 
the  dream  of  man  iruhis  intellectual  childhood.  The  work  was 
spread  over  countless  unimaginable  ages.  It  is  in  process  still. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  new  creation  of  social  order  and  human 
virtue;  it  has  been  going  on  from  the  birth  of  the  globe;  it  is  in 
process  still,  and  the  process  will  go  on  to  its  completion.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  six  short  days,  or  six  long  thousands  of  years,  but  of 
time  unmeasured  and  immeasurable.  And  our  part  is  peacefully 
to  enlighten  and  improve  ourselves,  substituting  truth  for  error, 
self-control  for  passion,  mental  order  for  inward  anarchy,  appre¬ 
ciation  of  worth  and  love  of  virtue  for  thoughtlessness  and  selfish¬ 
ness  in  our  own  character  ;  and  then  endeavor  to  aid  in  others 
the  same  beneficent  and  glorious  process.  It  is  thus  that  society 
is  to  be  renovated ;  it  is  thus  mankind  are  to  be  made  happy. 
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The .  power  of  truth,  of  science,  over  the  mind  of  man,  and 
over  the  character  ancl  interests  of  society,  is  as  great,  and  a3 
irresistible  in  its  operation,  as  the  power  of  light,  or  heat,  or 
electricity,  on  the  world  at  large.  Wo  have  no  more  reason 
to  doubt  its  efficiency,  than  wc  have  to  doubt  the  continued 
succession  of  day  and  night,  or  the  revolution  of  the  seasons. 

And  wo  have  the  means  of  diffusing  the  truth.  We  have 
free  speech,  and  every  one  can  teach  what  he  learns  to  his 
neighbors.  '  We  have  thirty  thousand  pulpits,  and  when  public 
opinion  shall  make  the  truth  more  popular  than  error,  those 
pulpits  will  all  become  truth’s  echoes.  We  have  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  platforms  on  which  every  one  who  has  a  truth  may  stand 
and  utter  it.  We  have  a  hundred  thousand  schools  in  which 
the  truth  may  be  taught  to  the  coming  generation  of  voters 
and  rulers.  We  have  ,  five  millions  of  homes  in  which  truth 
may  be  inculcated  with  all  the  force  of  fatherly  love  and 
motherly  tenderness.  We  have  our  Legislative  Halls,  where 
truth  can  be  promulgated  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 
We  have  our  courts,  in  which  truth  can  be  clothed  with  all 
the  sanctions  and  all  the  force  of  law. 

More  than  all  we  have  the  Press,  by  which  one  single  voice 
can  make  itself  heard  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  It  is  in  the  power  of  a  thousand  men,  by  means  of  the 
Press,  to  rouse,  to  enlighten,  the  whole  country.  The  Press, 
when  worked  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  the  mightiest  and  the  most 
beneficent  power  on  earth.  Kings  are  mighty;  presidents  are 
mighty;  senators  and  judges,  armies  and  navies,  preachers  and 
lecturers,  are  mighty ;  but  the  Press  is  mightier  than  all.  It 
controls  all.  It  is  king  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords.  It  is  the 
master  of  presidents,  and  the  judge  of  judges.  It  can  protect 
the  weakest,  and  appal  the  stoutest.  It  rules,  it  governs  all. 
It  teaches  the  teacher,  it  prompts  the  editor,  it  lectures  the 
lecturer,  it  inspires  the  author.  It  is  the  t*ue  miracle  worker. 
With  five  small  loaves  of  truth  it  can  feed  the  souls  of  mil¬ 
lions,  and  have  more  left  at  the  end,  than  it  had  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  is  the  widow’s  cruise  of  oil,  and  her  barrel  of  meal. 
You  may  pour  out  of  that  cruise  the  oil  of  salvation,  till  every 
vessel  in  the  land  is  full,  and  yet  the  cruise  not  fail.  You  may 
take  out  of  that  barrel  of  meal  till  the  whole  world  is  fed,  and 
yet  it  shall  not  be  empty.  It  is  the  true  leveller.  It  makes 
the  intellectual  wealth  of  each  the  wealth  of  all,  and  yet 
impoverishes  not  the  original  owner.  It  unites  all;  it  inspires 
all.  The  writers  of  books  and  tracts  and  songs,  and  the 
masters  of  the  press  who  multiply  and  circulate  them,  are  the 
rulers  of  the  world.  Through  this  grand  instrument  it  comes 
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to  pass,  that  both  rulers  are  becoming  philosophers,  and  phild,- 
sophef3  are  becoming  rulers.  It  is  not  the  armies,  or  the  fleets 
of  Europe  that  determine  the  fate  of  nations ;  but  the  press. 

We  have  no  excuse,  then,  for  having  recourse  to  the  sword; 
none  for  relying  so  much  even  on  the  courts  and  the  legisla¬ 
ture  ;  the  real  power  that  penetrates  and  governs  everywhere 
is  in  the  productions  of  the  Press.  It  is  to  the  Press  then 
above  all  things,  that  we  must  have  recourse.  Lecturing  and 
preaching  are  mighty  agencies,  but  they  are  not  the  mightiest. 
They  can  do  something  which  the  Press  cannot  do  ;  but  the 
Press  can  do  much  which  they  cannot  do.  Give  me  the  Press, 
with  the  means  to  keep  it  going,  and  helps  to  circulate  its  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  I  will  change  and  renovate  the  world.  Books 
can  go  everywhere.  Books  never  blush.  Books  never  stam¬ 
mer.  You  cannot  over-face  them.  You  cannot  frighten  them. 
Books  never  lose  their  temper.  Books  never  tire.  Books 
never  die.  Books  can  be  multiplied  without  end,  and  issued 
in  every  shape.  Books  can  travel  at  little  expense.  They 
want  nothing  to  eat.  They  require  no  lodgings.  They  can 
rest  in  the  postman’s  bag,  or  the  traveller’s  trunk,  or  the  pil¬ 
grim’s  wallet.  They  run  up  and  down  blessing  all,  giving  to 
all,  and  asking  no  gift  in  return.  You  can  print  books  of  all 
sizes,  on  all  subjects,  in  every  style,  and  in  all  languages. 
And  books  can  be  read  in  all  places,  and  at  all  hours.  And 
when  they  are  written  by  a  man  of  genius  and  philantrophy, 
they  will  be  read,  and  read  with  eagerness.  And  they  can 
talk  to  one  as  well  as  to  multitudes,  and  to  a  multitude  as  well 
as  one.  They  require  no  platform  on  which  to  stand,  no  church 
or  public  hall  to  tell  their  story  in.  They  can  tell  it  in  the  kitchen 
or  the  shop,  in  the  parlor  or  the  closet,  in  the  railway  carriage 
or  the  stage,  on  the  broad  high  way,  or  in  the  footpath  through 
the  fields.  And  they  dread  no  noisy  or  tumultuous  interruption. 
They  take  no  note  of  scoffs,  or  jeers,  or  taunts;  of  noisy  folly 
or  mali  gnant  rage.  The  /  fear  nothing ;  they  grieve  at  nothing. 
They  hear  all  things,  they  endure  all  things,  they  suffer  all 
things,  and  take  no  harm  from  anything.  They  can  talk  even 
when  the  noise  is  so  great  as  to  drown  all  other  voices,  and  re¬ 
main  unmoved  when  threats  or  violence  make  others  turn  pale 
and  flee.  And  they  stop  when  they  are  bid,  or  at  least  when 
they  have  done.  They  never  continue  talking  after  they  have 
told  their  tale.  Yet  they  will  repeat  their  story,  if  desired  to 
do  so.  No  one  can  betray  them  into  hasty  or  random  expres¬ 
sions.  They  never  lose  their  presence  of  mind.  And  they 
will  wait  men’s  time,  and  suit  themselves  to  men’s  occasions 
and  conveniences.  They  will  break  off  at  any  point,  and  begin 
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again  at  any  moment  where  they  broke  off.  And  though  they 
will  not  always  answer  questions,  they  will  tell  their  story 
twice  or  thrice  or  four  times  over  if  you  wish  them.  And  they 
can  be  made  to  speak  on  every  question,  and  on  every  question 
they  may  be  made  to  speak  wisely  and  well.  And  they  will 
often  introduce  their  companions,  to  give  the  information  they 
cannot  give  themselves.  They  can,  in  short,  be  made  the 
vehicles  of  all  truth,  the  teachers  and  reformers  of  all  classes, 
the  regenerators  and  saviours  of  all  lands.  Neither  the  slavery 
of  the  south,  nor  the  vices  of  the  north  could  withstand  their 
influence.  They  would  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness,  and  shame  those  whom  they  could  not  ennoble,  and 
restrain  those  whom  they  could  not  regenerate.  It  is  not  the 
means  then  that  are  wanting,  but  the  disposition  to  use  them. 
There  is  but  one  great  danger  to  our  country,  and  that  is  in 
ourselves;  it  is  a  want  of  fidelity  to  truth;  a  want  of  effort  for 
its  propagation;  a  want  of  confidence  in  its  power  to  bless. 

I  imagine  myself  in  the  company  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
past,  the  mighty  and  the  honored  dead,  receiving  from  them 
a  message  to  their  survivors,  and  there  come  to  me,  from  a 
thousand  hearts,  in  a  thousand  solemn  voices,  these  words  of 
counsel,  of  warning,  and  of  cheer.  “  Children,  Americans, 
Beware  of  strife.  Beware  of  passion.  Let  not  excitement 
carry  you  away.  Ye  are  one  family ;  wound  not  each  other’s 
feelings;  disturb  not  each  other’s  peace.  Ye  are  one  nation; 
unite,  and  be  strong.  W ar  with  each  other,  and  ye  perish ; 
stand  by  each  other,  and  you  are  invincible.  Be  just,  and  fear 
not.  Settle  your  differences  amicably,  and  be  calm  and  candid 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  do  so.  Deal  gently  with  each  other. 
Ye  are  the  creatures  of  the  past;  ye  formed  not,  ye  moulded 
not,  yourselves;  why  should  you  criminate  each  other?  The 
best  of  you  are  but  imperfect ;  why  should  you  be  proud  ? 
The  worst  js  more  unfortunate  than  wicked ;  why  should  you 
be  severe  ?  Bitter  reproaches  can  benefit  neither  yourselves 
nor  your  brethren.  They  injure  yourselves  ;  they  icouncl  your 
brethren.  They  exasperate  rage,  and  provoke  recrimination. 
Accept  our  mediation,  and  be  friends.  Ye  think  your  country 
in  peril;  the  danger  is  only  in  yourselves.  Be  calm;  be 
patient;  be  forbearing;  allow  your  chafed  and  fretful  spirits 
time  to  cool,  and  a  way  will  open  for  the  settlement  of  your 
disputes,  and  the  establishment  of  eternal  concord.  Put  up 
your  swords  into  their  scabbards ;  forswear  fraternal  war ;  and 
battle  only  with  your  nation’s  foes.  Changes  are  necessary  in 
your  institutions:  they  are  inevitable:  make  them  in  peace, 
and  be  the  first  of  the  nations,  and  the  happiest  of  your  race. 


